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mankind. The gift then left him; he continued as wise
and as earnest as ever, but Ms poems had no longer any
potency, nor his existence much public importance.

Humiliating as such reflections may seem, they are in
accordance with actual experience in all branches of art.
The fact is that the pleasures which art gives us are com-
plex in the extreme. We are always disposed to dwell
on such, of their elements as are explicable, and can in
some way be traced to moral or intellectual sources. But
they contain also other elements which are inexplicable,
non-moral, and non-intellectual, and which render most of
our attempted explanations of artistic merit so incomplete
as to be practically misleading. Among such incomplete
explanations Wordsworth's essays must certainly be ranked.
It would not be safe for any man to believe that he had
produced true poetry because he had fulfilled the condi-
tions which Wordsworth lays down. But the essays ef-
fected what is perhaps as much as the writer on art can
fairly hope to accomplish. They placed in a striking
light that side of the subject which had been too long
ignored; they aided in recalling an art which had be-
come conventional and fantastic into the normal current
of English thought and speech.

It may be added that, both in doctrine and practice,
Wordsworth exhibits a progressive reaction from the ex-
treme views with which he starts towards that common
vein of good sense and sound judgment which may be
traced back to Horace, Longinus, and Aristotle. His first
preface is violently polemic. He attacks with reason that
conception of the sublime and beautiful which is repre-
sented by Dryden's picture of " Cortes alone in his night-
gown," remarking that " the mountains seem to nod their
drowsy heads," But the only example of true poetry               21 where is it to exist ?"
